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Notable document showing Chile's si- 
nister plan as regards Peru and the 
"lost provinces". 



Notes:— Chile won the last war against Peru 
(1879-1883) taking as one of the con- 
ditions of peace, territory from Peru. This 
territory (Tacna and Arica) was to be 
returned to Peru, cr to be incorporeted 
definitely with Chile by a plebicite vote at 
the end of ten years. Chile has always 
put obstacles to the realization of the 
plebicite, and during the last few years, 
under its semi-military administration, 
Chile has practically control of the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants. To attain this end, 
Peruvians resident in these lost provinces 
have been hostilized, have been driven out 
of the region and told never to return, and 
the social and legal institutions have been 
dominated by the Chilean element comple- 
tely. It is exactly a repetition of the Ger 
man intervention in Alsace-Lorrrain. Not 
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only does the analogy stop here. These 
lost provinces are rich in nitrates, from 
which hundreds of millons of dollars worth 
have been taken, and from which Chile 
has reaped large revenues by way of ex- 
port duties. The war indemnity of Ger- 
many in the Franco- Prussian War was no 
greater than that imposed by Chile against 
Peru in the war of 1879, by the virtual 
retention of Tacna and Arica, and her 
refusal to permit the plebicite vote in 1893 
(or thereafter^ according to the treaty of 
peace of Ancon. 

The following article deals with the 
desire of the National Union Society of 
Lima to have the treaty of Ancon de- 
nounced, and to secure the good offices of 
the United States Govertment in settling 
the matter in strict justice, and following- 
out the doctrines of Monroe, Olney, Eoose- 
velt, Eoot and Wilson. 

:o: 

If an analogy could be of any value we could 
begin with a comparisont of Chile and Peru, as a 
second case of Germany and France. Due to the 
climatic and geographical conditions and to a goodly 



inmigration of German elements, Chile has constant- 
ly sought to dominate in South American politics 
and at the same time, extend its boundaries to the 
north and east. It has had, as a result, turmoils and 
disputes, with Argentine, Bolivia, an sspecially 
Peru. 

Peru, on the other and, has a different set of 
problems. Its situation, climate and peoples have 
caused this country to resemble France in many 
ways. Its sympatnies are, and have been, for the 
French; its political organization is closely modled 
on the French type. It has sent its streams of stu- 
dents to France until recently, when American inte- 
llectual influence has increased. It has experimented 
with French educational systems before turning to 
German and American models. The history of the 
evolution of the social and political institutions of 
Peru is too long to relate here. Suffice it to say that 
much has been written on the matter by Cieza de 
Leon, Garcilazo de la Vega, Jorge Juan y Antonio 
Ulloa, Prescott, Lorente, Markham, Hiram Bingham, 
etc. The trend of these institutions has been to re- 
veal Peruvian life as organically inteligent, labo- 
riouos, hospitable, but not Tarapaca resigned to ma 
jor force, as in the case of the loss of Tacna and Ari- 
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ca. That was imposed by base intrigues and the ar- 
bitrary power of arms. 

Chile, in order to carry out an imperialistic 
program, has had to apply secret diplomacy, with 
the false positions which it incurred, and when 
occasion arose, force has been employed to its ad 
ventage in diferent opportunities. 

From the time of the Spanish domination in its 
South American colonies we note this tendency. 
Diego de Almagro showed his hatred to the Spanish 
Governor of Peru, terminating in the assasination 
of Francisco Pizarro. The feud was carried on to 
the era of independence in the 19th century. Even 
in the struggle for freedom, the ^Revolutionary Com- 
mute in Chile did not seek the most rapid means to 
bring about freedom, but rather sought that combi- 
nation that would permit it to dominate Peru in 
order to form the Confederation of South America, 
creating thereby a balance of power to offset the 
sphere of influence of Anglo-Saxon America. Such 
was for example the "Great South- American Confe- 
deration" which the Supreme Dictator of Chile, 
Bernard O'Higgins recomended in his proclamation 
to the Chilean people on May 6, 1818. 

As Peru was the principal center, in South 
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America, of Spanish domination, the struggles for 
freedom were more prolonged and more tenacious 
than elsewhere. Here it was easier to spy on the 
patriots, and control revolutionary movements from 
their inception. Peru, therefore, accepted only too 
readily help from without. General Jose' de San Mar- 
tin foresaw as early as 1814 the difficulties of com- 
bating the Spaniard with merely local elements in 
Peru; he undertook, as a consequence, the formation 
of an army in the province of Otuzco, and crossing 
the Andes, came first to Chile, insuring its fredom 
by the battles of Ohacabuco and Maipu. 

The Supreme Dictator of Chile, Bernardo O'Hig- 
gins, was asked by the Argentine Liberator, Gene- 
ral San Martin, to strike a great and desisive blow 
against the stronghold of Spanish domination in 
Peru. O'Higgins offered a small number of men and 
vessels, on the following condition: that Peru on its 
proclamation of freedom from Spain, was to remain 
a protectorate of Chile. 

General San Martin, after proclaming Peru free 
independent on the 28th of July-1812-1821, as- 
sumed personally the position of Protector of Peru. 
Chile at once returned its troops and vessels, and 
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Admiral Cochrane (commander of the Patriot vessels) 
but acting from Chilian side directed various coinu- 
nications (September 1821) of volatilenature against 
San Martin (1) Peru paid over four million pesos to 
Chile for this aid. Chile has used this entire incident 
to turn the facts, and say that it was her effort, and 
not that of Peruvians themselves that brought about 
the freedom of this country from the yokes of Spain. 
Even to-day, such statesmen in Chile, as the Walker 
Martinez, Blanlot Holley,Echenique,P6res Canto,etc. 
follow this sophistical form of argument, for purpose 
of villifying Peruvian efforts in the consort of na- 
tions, when in reality it all goes back to the attempt 
of Chile to dominate in South America, using Peru, 
as a cats-paw. How secret diplomacy does try to 
present apparent truths especially when they tend 
to further the imperialistic aims of a nation. 

It seems that the great idea of President Wil- 
son to erect a League of Nations, founded on the 
corner-stones of right and justice, has made it op- 
portune indeed to unmask once and for all, these 



(1) Other navy British and army officers of dignity 
and loyal conduc, Guise, Elmore, Miller, etc., prefered 
Peruvian side. 
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Chilean diplomatic tactics, which have really harmed 
Peru in the eyes of other people. Suffice it to ask 
Chilean historians when and where the soldiers of 
the Chilean expedition for Peruvian freedom, aided 
in the battles, or fired a single shot before the pro- 
clamation of Peruvian freedom the 28th of July 1821 
by San Martin. Nor did Chilean soldiers take part 
in the famous battles of Junin (August 6, 1824) or 
Ayacucho (December 9, 1824), the only real battle- 
fields, perhaps, of South- American liberty. 

Scarcely had the independence of South Ame- 
rican republics been established when each new 
nation sought to establish its boundaries with its 
neighbours. In the majority of cases this was done 
on the basis of the «TJtti-possidetis» of 1810 as it is 
perhaps improperly called. 2n other words, the new 
republics were to retain the territory which belong 
ed to the corresponding Spanish colonies in 1810 — 
territory very poorly defined, and which since then 
has given rise to many disputes and ill-feeling 
between neighbours in South America. 

The Bolivian Eepublic, as legal successor of 
the «Audiencia de Charcas» had therefore a right to 
the Pacific shores bathed by the region between the 
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Loa Biver toward Peru, and the Paposo River toward 
Chile. It should be noted here, that Bolivian eco- 
nomic energies were directed at this time to agricul- 
ture and mining in the higher altitudes, giving little 
relative importance to the desert region towards the 
Pacific coast. Chile, however, had quite a different 
economic problem. Due to the special condition of 
climate and a relative narrow strip of land, its inha- 
bitants found most of their activities in agricultural 
pursuits, which did not produce any too large profits. 
As a result there was a considerable emigration of 
Chilean elements to neighboring sections of the coun- 
tries. With the discovery of mineral wealth in Co- 
piapo by John Godoy, many went to the Atacama 
desert, belonging to Bolivia. Here are to be found 
enormonns deposits of copper, guano, nitrates, etc. 
A few Chilean families, employing preferably Chilean 
workmen, monopolized these mineral riches, and 
thereby, doubtless, aroused in Chile the desire to 
control this strip of territory. It seems to be a repe- 
tition of Germany and her desire to control directly 
the iron fields of Alsace and Lorrain — without which 
Germany could not have withstood so successfully 
the strain of the present Great War. 

General Andrew Santa Cruz at that time repre- 
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sented the Peruvian Government as Plenipotenciary 
minister at Santiago de Chile. lie noted the plans 
of the Chilean Government, and at once procured to 
form an alliance or confederation between Bolivia 
and Peru, in order to cheekmate Chile. To carry- 
out her plan to divide Bolivia and Peru, the diplo- 
macy of Diego Portales employed underhand means 
of fomenting civil wars and revolutions in these two 
republics with money furnished by Chile; Chilean 
statesmen offered Peruvian sea-ports to Bolivia (Ari- 
ca an Islay); Chile celebrated at once a defensive 
and offensive alliance with the Argentine Republic; 
and by means of a Chilean invasion finally accom- 
plished the breaking down of Santa Cruz's efforts 
to form a confederation between Bolivia and Peru. 
Chile did not stop here. She virtually caused distrust 
to De fomented between these two republics,, termi- 
nating with the disaster of November 18, 1841. 

As a result, Chile by law of October 31, 1842 
declared national property the guano deposits of the 
litoral of Atacama, along the coast and adjacent 
islands of this province. 

The year following, and of course without loss 
of time, Chile took possession of the Straits of Ma- 
ll 



gellan, together with the adjacent territory (Sep- 
tember 21, 1843). The law of 1842, taking Bolivian 
territory and property, caused diplomatic difficulties 
which Chile kept going by dilatory tactics. With the 
Argentine, however, there was a protest inmedia- 
tely; but somehow or other, Chile was able to keep 
the diplomatic discussions going until 1855 when it 
was agreed by treaty that both nations recognized a 8 
limits the territories they possessed as colonies of 
Spain in 1810, leaving the solution of all questions 
arising therefrom for settlement at a later date. 
Here, clearly is a victory for Chilean diplomacy! 
Chile kept the diplomatic ball rolling as regards Bo- 
livian protests for years, meanwhile keeping tight 
posession of what she had already secured. She also 
atempted to hoist the Chilean flag in Angamos and 
the frigate Chile, by force, took Chilean citizens 
from the Bolivian tribunal of justice in Cobija. In 
1857, the Chilean warship, Esmeralda, aiso attemp- 
ted to exercise acts of sovereignty in the Bolivian 
territory of Atacama. 

Bolivia finally tired of the Chilean diplomacy 
dilatoriness, and in 1861 assumed a threatening atti- 
tude. The Bolivian Congress authorized the execu- 
tive to declare war on Chile, should it be impossible 
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to arrive at a satisfactory solution, This was on the 
fifth of June (1863/ Chile refused to treat with the 
Bolivian diplomatic mission, alleging the threats of 
war as a basis. Diplomatic relations were broken off, 
and Chile ofered elements to the Constitutional 
Party on Bolivia to overthrow the Gobernment,— an 
offer which was refused on patriotic grounds. Un- 
fortunately, at this junture, General Melgarejo be- 
came President of Bolivia and through him secured 
the rescisi6n of the law of June 5, 1863; and after 
that, Chile Got the Bolivians to propose a series of 
formulas for settling the question of limits between 
Bolivia and Chile. The Bolivian Dictator, through 
Chilean influence,, proposed then to Peru the recti- 
fications of the boundary between these two coun- 
tries, through Moquegua or Arica (manifestly Pe- 
ruvian) in order to leave all of Atacama in the hands 
of Chile. 

Simultaneously, Peru lent its good offices to 
Chile and Ecuador against aggressions of Spain 
when Valparaiso was bombarded by the Spanish, 
fleet. Chile began to act on and even better plan 
shortly thereafter when it augmented little by little 
its naval power with the view to becoming superior 
to Peru, and then by force take the rich guano and 
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n itrate lands of Atacama and Tarapaca. Chile had 
to rise large loans, which it negotiated rather suc- 
cessfully; employed German officers for instruction 
in its army, and English seamen for its navy. Its 
exports of nitrates to Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg 
and New York gave it greater commercial rating 
abroad. 

Peru kept track of all these activities but did 
nothing to increase its own army and navy propor- 
tionately; nor did it denounce Chilean diplomacy 
nor high-handed methods. It preferred its normal 
caurse of peace and good will with other nations. 
It did not even oppose the treaty signed by the Bo- 
livian dictator, General Melgarejo, between Bolivia 
and Chile (August 10, 1866). It was precisely this 
treaty which oponed to Chile her road to conquest 
and monopoly of the nitrates of Atacama and Tara- 
paca. Amongst the clauses of the treaty were several 
which were later on the matter of controversy. The 
first of these refers to the division in equal parts 
betweeu Bolivia and Chile of the products extracted 
from the guano deposits at Mejillones and of such 
other deposits that should be discovered after the 
teaty was signed and ratified in the territory bet. 
ween latitude 23° and 25 9 South. Provision was 
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also made to divide the export duties on minerals 
exported from this region. A second clause motiving 
difficulties was the one relative to the establishing 
by Bolivia as its sole port on the Pacific, of Mejillo- 
nes, Chile reserving the right to uppoint one or 
more agents to supervise the customs'duties at this 
port. A third clause which caused differences was 
the offer of Bolivia to give an indemnity of 80,000 
pesos to the first to exploit the guano deposits of 
Mejillones-Chilean citizens. 

Scarcely was this treaty signed, when Chile 
proclaimed its treaty of thirteen years before with 
Argentine Eepublic (August 30, 1853). At that 
moment relations between the Argentine and Bra- 
zil were so strained, that an ultimatum was expected 
at any moment. Chile sent Diego Barros Arana, 
enemy of the Argentine, to Brazil with instructions 
to arrange an alliance with Chile against Argentine. 
At the same time it sent William Blest Gana to Bue- 
nos Aires with different instructions. It is difficult 
to see how these conflicting instructions were inten- 
ded for anything less than a deep desire to foment 
a war, in which Chile would reap the benefit in 
boundary extensions. But Argentine and Brazil 
arranged their difficulties without going to war. 
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Then apparently it was discovered, by a declaration 
of the Brazilian ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
Chile had offered spontaneously her material aid. 

As war did not materialize here, Chile fomen- 
ted trouble with Bolivia over the interpretation of 
divers clauses in the treaty of 1866. At this point, 
Bolivia sought a treaty of defensive alliance with 
Peru. By this treaty both republics stated as their 
objective ''guarantee mutually their independence, 
sovereignity and integrity, and defend mutually 
each other against external aggression". (Fe: 
bruary 6, 1873). The treaty went even further, Is 
was stipulated that every means possible should be 
tried to prevent rupture of hostilities or terminate a 
war, and as the most effective means, submit the 
dispute if possible to a third power for arbitration. 
Another clause prohibits these t wo nations to per- 
mit a protectorate or the exercise of sovereignity by 
a third power in their respective territories, as also 
prohibition to cede territory except in the rectifica- 
tions of limits between two countries. Even with 
respect to limits and other territory arrangements, 
it was agreed not to make new treaties with a 
third power without giving notice previously to 
the other. Another article looked toward diplomatic 
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action in securing the adhesion of other powers to 
this treaty,, pretty much as the effort of Bryan in Pre- 
sident Wilson's Gabinet to secure such arbitration 
treaties between the United States and other powers. 
The great difference consisted here in the circun- 
stance that Mr. Bryan had the energy and the facili- 
ties to secure these treaties; Bolivia and Peru, did not. 

Chile has tried to make the world believe that 
this defensive alliance and the various other prin- 
ciples embodied in this treaty, were with a view of 
taking away from Chile her prestige and even her 
independence. Yet nothing could be further the 
from mark. 

There is no doubt now that Chilean statesmen 
knew in detail the exact previsions of this treaty; 
these same statesmen demanded a modification ot 
the treaty or boundary lines of 1866 with Bolivia. 
Chile secured two new treaties as the results of her 
demands — August 6, 1874 — and a complementary 
treaty of the same date. According to these it was de- 
cree! that: (a) there should be a comunity of interests 
in the guano deposits already in explotation or to be 
discovered; (b) there should be a limit as to export 
duties and other fiscal contributions in favor of Chi- 
leans and Chilean capital; (c) there should not be any 
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import duty in Chilean products imported through 
the Bolivian coast port, in addition to an indem- 
nity for Chile's renunciation of its rights to minerals 
to be discovered in the region between latitud 
23° and 25 South; (d) any difficulties should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

In 1876 Chile continued discussions as to a 
treaty referring to boundary lines with the Argen- 
tine. The line agreed upon was the "Cordillera of 
the Andes", rather ambiguous as was proved later 
on, when the two nations had to revert almost to 
war, to interpret this phrase. The treaty was not 
signed, however, having denounced it in Chile, in 
May 1878. It was merely Chile's plan to procrasti- 
nate and through dilatory diplomacy, make the 
years pass in order to consolidate its interests in 
the disputed area, and making use of the treaty of 
1874 with Bolivia as a basis. 

The Argentine Executive denounced this act 
of perfidy to Congress, stating that the Argentine 
nation remains in possession of its rights, knows 
how to sustain them firmly, and lets all America 
know that there is a people that will make itself 
respected". 

Chile was perfectly prepared for an armed 
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conflict in 1879, so was Germany in August 1914 
when it expected an easy victory and world domi- 
nation. Chile's plan apparently consisted in intimi- 
dating the Argentine and then conquer Bolivia and 
Peru. Only the Argentine did not permit itself 
to be hoodwinked this time. Diplomatic relations 
were broken off between Argentine and Chile, the 
former sent a strong squadron to the region of the 
disputed territory, and took possession with all 
the solemnities of the case. Before this incident, the 
swagger of Chile made everyone believe that war 
would result immediately, as Chile seemed only 
desirous of a good pretext for entering into a war. 
It is true that various elements reacted in favor of 
war; it is also true that the Chilean government 
sent a Chilean squadron towar the Argentine squa- 
dron,, which had remained anchored in the Santa 
Cruz River, in the disputed territory. But it seems 
that the Chilean squadron got only as far as Coronel. 
The Chilean government was in a deep dilema. 
On the one hand its diplomacy, too ambitious and 
too intemperate, had caused it to overreach itself 
causing many complications from which it could not 
see ist own way to back down; on the other hand 
the excitement caused in the public opinion of Chile 
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required violent, indeed, warlike measures. How 
could both extremes be reconciled without havin g 
Chilean statesmen lose prestigie? Avoid war seemed 
absolutely impossible, but such an act against a 
more powerful neighbor, such as the Argentine, was 
almost suicidal. Hence, only one other solution 
remained, viz; to direct war against another and 
weaker nation, which would offer at least, probabi- 
lities of triumph and gain. This Chile proceeded to 
do. It found its victims, Peru and Bolivia, in a state 
of anarchy. 

Bolivia had imposed by law an export duty of 
ten centavos for quintal or hundredweight of nitra- 
tes taken from its territory. Chile denounced this 
law, demanding its derogation within twenty-four 
hours, notwithstanding the fact that the Bolivian 
Congress was in recess at the moment. 

Bolivia was about in the condition of Serbia at 
the fateful moment of July 1914, when Austria pre- 
sented perentory demands. Chile refused to have 
the matter settled by arbitration, although bound 
to do so by the treaty of 1874. War ensued. 

Within a few days, the shores of Bolivian ter- 
ritory were invaded by Chilean soldiers. Antofa- 
gasta was blockaded by a cruiser. Peru offered its 
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friendly services, but these were curtly refused. It 
is now known that there was not a doubtful mo- 
ment amongst the Chilean statesmen of the time as 
to the outcome of the war (see "Diplomatic Pages, 
by Javier Yial Solar, Santiago de Chile, 1900). 

Added to the war-like agitation in Chile, was 
the desire to possess the nitrate fields of Antofa- 
gasta, because Chilean prosperity and greatness as 
a nation, depended on these. (See the speech of the 
Chilean Senator Zanartu, April 2, 1879; and Diplo- 
matic circular of the Secretary of State, 1879). 

Chile's declaration of war to Bolivia and Peru 
(April 5, 1879) was based on the defensive alliance 
between these two republics. Pern at that moment 
was suffering from commercial, as well as political 
depression, and was therefore incapable of presen- 
ting a solid front to the enemy. Its military 
equipment was entirely inadequate, and moreover, 
there was not time enough to secure more from 
abroad. Military reverses, were the order of the day, 
for both republics against Chilean aggression. How 
similar all this sounds to one who has witnessed 
the recent great World War with Germany victo- 
rious on the field at the outset! Peru was able to 
raise eight thousand men during the progress of the 
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war; and it possessed four war vessels. Bolivia at 
the outbreak of the war had two thousand soldiers, 
which it gradualy increased to five thousand. It had 
no naval units. Chile, on the other hand; had eight 
good warships, and thirteen thousand soldiers trai- 
ned and ready before war broke out. It is note our 
purpose to enter into the details of the military 
campaign which was entirely favorable to Chilean 
arms. Anyone interested enough can read them in 
histories by neutral observers such as Markham, 
Calvano or Uriburu (English, Italian and Argentine 
historians respectively). 

Due to friendly mediatoin on the part of the 
United States government, delegates of the three 
powers met at Arica (October 4880) on board the 
TJ. S. S. Lackawanna, in order to negotiate terms of 
peace. Chile submitted two fundamental condi- 
tions: (a) cession to Chile of the nitrate fiields be- 
longing to Bolivia and Peru; (b) payment to Chile of 
ten million dollars by the two republics as a war 
indemnity, remaining in military possession of Tac- 
na and Arica until these conditions were fulfilled. 

These conditions were considered too severe 
and negotiations were broken off. At this fateful 
moment, President Garfield was assassinated, and 
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one great friend of Peru was lost. A bout the same 
time the American Minister in Lima was myste- 
riouly poisoned. 

Peru went to pieces from the administrative 
point of war, and the Chileans set up government 
in Lima. Peruvian statesmen and citizens were 
imprisoned or deported; and shortly the reafter there 
was thrust upon a chaotic country the famous 
treaty of Anc6n,]treaty which encloses the renowned 
retention of Tacna and Arica, or in orther word 
is a second despoliation of rich mineral territories 
the case of Alsace and Lorrain over again) from a 
beaten nation. 

An excellent exposition of the treaty of Ancon 
may be found in the Annual Report of the Chilean 
Minister of Foreing Affairs for 1883. From this 
source, as well as from authentic documents of the 
Acting President of Peru, and the mediater from 
the United states (Mr. Legan) we have proof positi- 
ve that Peru refused absolutey te sell, cede, or per- 
mit Chile te retain Tacna and Arica. Hence the 
solution of the problem and the signing of the treaty 
of peace of Ancon, whereby Chile was to ocuppy the 
territory of Tacna and Arica during ten years, or 
until 1893, at the end of which term a plebiscite 
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vote of the people of this area was to determine whe. 
ther they wished to remain with Peru or become 
incorporated with Chile. During these ten years 
Chile was to organize the government and retain 
control of the finances of the territory. As a com- 
plement of the plebiscite vote, the country receiving 
the territory was to pay the other five millon do- 
llars. In the worst of these extremes Chile would 
have always "earned" during the ten years of occu- 
pation a num more than onough to pay the five mi- 
lions. 

As can be seen, there is abundant proof of and 
authentic character, to show clearly that the military 
ocupation of Tacna and Arica was not meant as a 
mere bluff to the suffering Peruvian nation in order 
to give form to the cession of this territory to Chile — 
as has been the contention of Chilean diplomacy 
after 1893, when this country refused to permit the 
plebiscite vote to take place on one pretext after 
another. Chile wished to retain this territory as 
necessary to her military and naval supremacy on 
the Pacific — and she has done so virtually until this 
very day when the clarien call of Presiden Wilson 
to secure justice and right for former wrongs gives 
Peru a chance to ask for the return of what has al- 
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ways been her territory. It is true that Chile in the 
meantime has driven out many Peruvians from this 
territory; it is also true that many who were Peru- 
vians and who should have taken part in the plebis- 
cite vote in 1893 have emigrated. Hence the funda- 
mental structure of the population has changed 
essentially — and to the advantage of Chile. 

Bolivia was treated quite differently at the end 
the war which resulted so disastrously. A simple 
truce, signed in 1884, was all that was required of 
her; Chile even insinuating good terms to Bolivia in 
a vague way, depending on further negotiations. 

It is important to make note here of the explo- 
tation of nitrates from Peru before the war. The ex. 
ports for decades aie in hundredweight: 

1830-1839 1,095,573 

1840-1849 3,679,951 

1850-1859 8,898,993 

1860-1869 19,587,390 

1870-1879 49,654,672 

Foreign capital and foreigners (chiefly English) 
came in during the period from 1870, as did also the 
Chileans. The official data for 1876— three years 
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before the war broke out-and which resulted in Chile 
taking these nitrate fields-shows the following statis- 
tical evidence, which has really an important bea- 
ring on the question of Chile 's demands after the 
war: 

Value of plant Nationality Percen- 

(in s<.les - 50 of taje 

cents) owners of total 

8,140,442 Peruvians 46.6 

2,820,000 English 16.4 

2,142,500 Germans 12.4 

1,984,000 Italians 11.5 

1,648,000 Chileans ....... 9.6 

366,000 Spanish 2.1 

144,000 French 0.8 

55,000 ........ Bolivians 0.3 

40,000 Austrians 0.2 

These figures have not been contradicted. They 
furnish positive proof that Chile could not have had 
the question of nitrates, i. e., dominating interests in 
nitrate explotation in foreing territory — as a causus 
belli, for her share was less than ten percent of the 
capital invested. Certain statements in Chilean di- 
plomatic correspondence on this point are purposely 
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vague, and should be read only in the light of this 
incontrovertible statistical evidence. 

Kor can it be alleged that Peru gave up the 
department or state of Tarapaca (with abundant ni" 
trate fields) to Chile after the war on the principle 
of historical revindication, nor even for the purpose 
of straighteningout its boundary lines to correspond 
better with physical or military necessities in whose 
limits dwelled Chilean citizens subject to a foreign 
government. The only explanation for the taking 
of Tarapaca is the demand for indemnity for war ex- 
penses imposed on avanquished toe. As has already 
been seen, this territory during Spanish colonial do- 
mination was part and parcel of Peru. Moreover, the 
Atacama desert was the natural boundary between 
two nations, different in origen, race, culture, lan- 
guage and political tendencies an ideals. And Tara- 
paca is north of the Atacama desert. Hence, the 
annexation by Chile was a war measure pure and 
simple, such as that of Triest and the Trentino by 
Austria in 1818, or of Alsace and Lorrain by Ger- 
many in 1871. 

It the facts narrated thus far are correct— and it 
is very easy to verify them— then Chile recei- 
ved as indemnity for war expenses, the territory of 
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Tarapaca, in lieu of pecuniary compensation, and 
that too as a demand made by a military victor. But 
Chilean capacity did not cease here. Tacna aud Ari- 
ca were ocupied by the terms of the treaty of Ancon 
until the plebiscite vote of the inhabitants should de" 
termine their future. The same question was pre- 
sented in the ocupation by Prussia in 1864 of Schls. 
wig — Holstein (taken from Denmark), and to this day 
Prussia has not permited the plebiscite vote to take 
place. Tarapaca embraces an area of fifty thousand 
square kilometers, and at the time its cession to Chi- 
le, has 42,000 inhabitants. Since 1880, when about 
a quarter of a million tons of nitrates were exported 
from this region, production has increased rapidly » 
as can be seen from the following figures: 

1890-1,026,298 tons. 
1900-1,465,935 „ 
1910-2,335,941 „ 
1916-2,980,273 „ 

Export duties collected from nitrates, iodine and 
borax, from this area show the following results: 

1880- 3,093,330 gold pesos (Chilean money) 
1890-35,048,293 „ „ 
1900-50,142,830 „ „ 
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1910-80,421,320 gold pesos (Chilean money) 
1916-79,358,147 „ „ 

Did Chile fulfill her promise te submit to a ple- 
biscite vote the question of the territory of Tacna 
and Arica? Was it to her interests to permit such a 
vote to take place when her principal source of reve. 
nus comes from nitrates? Why has she not allowed 
the inhabitants to carry out this provision of the 
treaty? 

Chile has not fulfilled asingled esential clause 
of the A neon treaty which would tend to favor Pe 
ruvian interest clauses aginst which the Peruvian 
element in Tarapaca, Tacna and Arica protested pu- 
blicity and solemnly before the whole world to the 
effect that they would always remain Peruvians 
if right and justice permitted them to choose. 
These memorials were signed by hundreds of Pe- 
ruvians in Tarapaca in January 1884; and in 
Tacna, March 10, 1884). (The Treaty ot An- 
con was signed March 28, 1884, and shortly there 
after a revolution in Peru overthrew the government 
which had signed it). A few months after signing 
the treaty, Chile took definite possession of certain 
areas included in Tarata, which geographical and 
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historical data prove conclusively were never inten- 
ded to be given to Chile as part of Tarapaca Mo- 
reover, the income from the sale of guano and nitra- 
tes of Tarapaca had been mortgaged by the Peruvian 
government years before the war for certain railroad 
constructions. Chile with these guano and nitrates 
now in her possession, refused to recognize these- 
contract agreements, and made others to suit her 
own convenience, receiving the larger part of this 
income for fiscal purposes. 

The diplomatic discussion between Chile and 
Peru as regards the plebiscite vote may be suinari. 
zed at some lenght, taking the data entirely from 
the historical writings of the Chilean Senator Gon- 
zalo Bulnes, whose competence and patriotism can- 
not be doubted for a single moment. Peru, of cour- 
se, made active presentation of her claims to secure 
the plebiscite vote for three reasons: (1) the conti. 
nual protests of the Peruvian inhabitans in the 
ocuped territory to be reincorporated under Peru; (2) 
the only method that Peru had at its disposition for 
recuperating Tacna and Arica lay in the plebiscite 
clause of the Ancon treaty which it always delired 
to have realized; (3) Peru was always confident of 
the result of the plebiscite vote as a sure means of 
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the return of these territories to her sovereignity. 

The diplomatic discussion began in august 1892, 
somewhat prior to the term set by the A neon trea ty 
for the plebiscite vote. The discussion turns on 
three points, chiefly the first two montioned here: 
(a) the manner of paying, the five million dollars to 
Chile, which presuposes the idea, of course, that 
Chile doubtless expected a vote to occur and dis- 
counted already the result: (b) the intervention of 
a third power to take charge of the plebiscite voting; 
(c) "It seems that at that time (Chile) did not attach 
great importance to the keeping of Tacna and Arica, 
giving atleast much greater importance to the con- 
secution of a comercial treaty, with ample custom 
"facilities, which would bind Peru economically to 
Chile in the future", 

Chile refused to concede the terms proposed by 
Peru for fixing the protocol which was to set up the 
machinery for the plebiscite vote. Chile furthermore 
refused to listen to giving up Tacna and Arica when 
the ten year period came to and end. She also refu- 
sed absolutely to put the territory in control of a 
third power until the vote should take place. She 
also refused the intervention of a third power to 
undertake the plebiscite vote. Peru then proposed 
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the division of the occupied territory in two sections 
in order te realize the vote and at the same time 
offered customs compensations. Chile did not ans- 
wer this diplomatic note categorically; "she did not 
condem this basis, aor did she accept it completely". 
Peru asked to have the matter submitter to arbitra- 
tion, which was likewise refused. Peru then offe" 
red the following basis, which Chile's diplomatic 
representative accepted, but which the Chilean go- 
vernment at once disauthorized: "The plebiscite 
vote shall be carried out under conditions of reci- 
procity, both gobernments guaranteeing the correc- 
tion in the voting. (January 26, 1894). In subsequent 
attempts, the Chilean Minister of Fereing Affairs 
wen so far as to permit a third power to carry out 
the plebiscite vote, but this arrangement never ma- 
terialized, as a change of Minister ocurred at this 
time in Chile. From this moment the question was 
changed fundamentally by Chilean diplomatic activi- 
ties. The ocupied territories were once offered to 
Bolivia in part with a port on the Pacific, in exchange 
for several concessions. The agreement was to rema- 
in secret until both gobernments agreed so publish 
it simultaneously. Protocols were even signed with 
Bolivia (May and December 1895) as a result of these 
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activities, offering to cede Tacna and Arica to Boli- 
via and furnishing her money for the payment of 
(imaginary) debts in Chile. The agreements were 
suddenly published, and the diplomatic activity 
came to naught. Before they became public Chile 
had sent a special representative to Lima ("Maximo 
Lira) to insure means of retaining definitely those 
territories, in order to give Chile the righ to dispose 
of them to Bolivia. This attempt failed of course. 

Finally a protocol was signed between the two 
countries, called the Billinghurst-La Torre protocol . 
It was ratified by the Peruvian Congress and by the 
Chilean Senate but not by its Chamber of Deputies. 
It never went into effect. Acording to Senator Bul- 
nes "in reality the spirit of this document was the 
turning over of Tacna and Arica to Peru and not to 

Bolivia and a formula (was found) which 

conciliates the interests embodied in the Ancon trea- 
ty of peace. The Peruvian diplomatic negotiations 
as a fixed purpose from the very beginning; and ours 
(Chileans) all kinds of voccilations and circumlocu- 
tions. Peru's object could not change because her 
only desire was to recuperate her ancient provinces, 
having the plebiscite take place under the direc! 
tion of a foreign power. 
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"In ezchange, Chile worked one day to control 
the plebiscite in its own interets; another day to 
bestow these territories on Bolivia; another still, re 
turn them ever to Peru, and naturally its action has 
been weak and has caused Chile to make declara- 
tions and furnish principles which are contradictory 
and dangereus". (Gonzalo Bulnes — Tacna and Arica 
— Desarrollo Diplomatico de la cuestion — "El Ferro- 
carril" — Santiago de Chile. May 29 1900 — Javier 
Yial Solar, notable statesman and diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Chile refers to the writings of Bulnes 
as exact. 

Another circunstance which should not be passed 
over too lightly at this point, is the method which 
Chile employed on more than one occasion to create 
dificulties (questions of territory or boundaries) for 
Peru from her neighbors to the north — Ecuador and 
Colombia. These difficulties usually coincided with 
moments when Chile desired perhaps to divert Peru- 
vian purpose from the solution of problems involved 
in the territories occuped by hile. 

When it was seen that the Chilean Chamber of 
Deputies would not ratify the Billinghurts— La To- 
rre protocol and moreover, when the bundary ques- 
tion between Argentine and Chile was definitely 
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settled at about this same time, Chile began on 
another tack. In a reunion of notable statesmen 
(February 14, 1899) it was resolved to chileanize 
Tacna and Arica. Charles Walker Martinez, Presi- 
dent of the Chilean Cabinet of Ministers, there upon 
made and official visit (April 26, 1899) to Arica, and 
conferred with Chilean funcionaries, imparting ins- 
tructions for carrying out the plan agreed upon. The 
Inteadente (Governer), Mr. Palacios, during one of 
the manifestations made the following statement: 
"I declare that we expeet from your patriotic and 
powerful influence that you contribute to placing 
definitely the dear flag of our country in this territo- 
ry. At the foot of the flag we shall place this hono- 
red phrase: This is the work of Mr. Charles Walker 
Martinez", Upon his return to Santiago de Chile, 
Mr. Walker called a meeting of influential Chileans 
(May 16, 1899) submitting to them a new plan for 
converting Tacna and Arica into Chilean provinces. 
Measures were to be taken to insure a plebiscite vo- 
to favorable to Chile should the vote over come the 
head. Until them, it seems that the plan had been to 
gain the good will of the Peruvians resident in this 
occupied territory in order to have a vote favorable 
to Chile. But such changes of point of view can ne- 
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ver be brot about so easily, as history in other 
nations has proven again and again. The new plans 
had, therefore, to take into consideration the lack of 
success of former methods, and more active and vio- 
lent measures were agreed upon. Mr. Walker Marti- 
nez founded "El Norte" which published daily arti- 
cles attacking the Peruvian elements of Tacna. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs undertook measures to 
colonize these territories — chiefly criminales and 
vagabonss at the beginning — to frighten and create 
disorder amongs the residen element. Many families 
emigrated, going to the large coast cities or retur- 
ning to Peru. Military detachments were sent* 
and were given license practically to commit ex" 
cesses. On the 24th of March, 1900, the Chilean Go- 
vernment closed all public and private schools of 
Peruvians, not withstanding the fact that they ope- 
rated in a perfect legal way under the treaty of An 
con. On the 27th of the same month, Chile transfe. 
rred to Tacna the seat of the Military Zone which 
was fomerly in Tarapaca; and also transferred from 
Iquique the Court of Appeals, created November 15 
1884. 

The Chilean Minister to Bolivia (Mr. Abraham 
Konig, ot German descent) in a note to the Bolivian 
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Minister ed Foreign Affairs on August 13, 1900, 
proclaimed as principles of Chilean International 
Policy the two following: (a) Victory is the supre- 
me law of nations; (b) The Chilean people, with a 
uniformity rarely seen amongst other nations; had 
manifested its desire to keep the territory of Tacna 
and Arica. The Chilean Minister of Foreing Affairs 
explained this note in a diplomatic circular (Sep- 
tember 1900), trying to blame Peru for not having 
settled by plebiscite vote the status of these territo- 
ries. The Peruvian Minister of Foreing Affairs in 
another diplomatic circular at once refuted these 
contentions (May 20, 1901). In this circular we have 
brot to light the attempt of Chile to arrange with 
Peru an offensive alliance and attack Bolivia, giving 
the greater part to Peru in compensation for Tacna 
and Arica (September 29, 1900). 

Seeing that these diplomatic missions in La 
Paz and in Lima did not bring positive results, Chi- 
le intensified her measures of repression and active 
conversion in Tacna and Arica, census was taken of 
the Peruvian population; the Peruvin longshresmen 
in Arica were supplanted by subsidized Chileans 
The Irrigation Cede of the region, in forece since 
Colonial daya, was derogated, and by law the distri- 
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bution of these waters were to be made by a Judge, 
prefering Chilean agriculturists to the Peruvians. 
Oustems competition was also implanted at Arica a 
rebate of fifty percent — in order to damage the co- 
mercial activity of the nearest large Peruvian sea 
pert (Mollendo) which had arrangements for the tra- 
ffic to Bolivia. These measures were considered 
sufficent to place Chile in a favorable situation for 
realizaing the plebiscite vote. Peru protested aga- 
inst these measures but in vain. Peru again asked 
for the inmediate submisse of the plebiscite vote, 
to which Chile answered laconically that it would 
precced to submit the question to the inhabitants 
when it was convenient to its interest. Peru the- 
reupon severed diplomatic relations with Chile. 

A special diplomatic mission then came to Lima 
and proposed the following solution: ft ) Annul the 
treaty of Ancon; (2) Divide the territory, Peru to 
retain Tacna, and Chile to receive Arica; (3) No 
payment of S. 5,000,000 to be made by either na- 
tion; (4) Chile tearrange the payment of the French 
claims according to the terms of a treaty already in 
force. Peru flatly refused to consider these propo- 
sitions. 

With a new Ministry in power in Chile, a policy 
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of open hostillity to Peru and her interest was be- 
gun. Two lines action were at once oponed up. 
Ohile named as Governer of Tacna and Arica the 
famous anti-Peruvian, Maximo K. Lira, who at once 
closed Peruvian schools definitely, founded "El Paci- 
fico", a newspaper radically antiperuvian in senti- 
ment; and began comprehensive public works and 
irrigation for Chilean inmigrants to this region. 
The second line of action consisted in celebrating a 
treaty with Bolivia (October 20, 1904) giving Boli- 
via S. 10,000,000 as a quit claim for the territory of 
Antofogasta, taken from her in the war of 1879. In 
addition the treaty contained provisions for ample 
customs facilities and the construction of the rail- 
road from Arica to La Paz, in order to draw all Bo- 
livian trade thru Ohile, and not as heretofore, chie- 
fly thru Mollendo in Peru. Peru protest since Chile 
by this act went against her stipulated obligations, 
for this was really an atempt to excercise severe 
ignty in Tacna and Arica on the part of Chile. In 
fact, the Chilean Minister of Foreing Affairs in 
March 15, 1905 even went so far as to assert that 
the Treaty of Ancon gave Chile absolute sovereignty 
over these territories — contrary to International 
Law and contrary to express statements of Chilean 
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statesmen in preceding years. These events produ- 
ced the restabli8hment of diplomtaic relations 
between the two republics, but it should be noted 
here that it was subsequently learned that the Chi- 
lean Minister had instructions to insure for his 
country the definite possession of the territories in 
occupation. In a confidential letter of the Chilean 
Minister of Foreign Afairs to the Minister accredited 
in Washington (January 20, 1906) it was stated that 
the local Chilean authorities were coperating very 
efficaciously to bring abut the results desired by, the 
central government at Santiago de Chile, and fur- 
thermore, that the construction of the Arica-La Paz 
railroad would help this movement materially. An 
attempt was being made at this time to bring 
pressure from eclesiastical sources in order to divide 
the parishes in Tacna and Arica, and bring some of 
them under Chilean ecclesiastical control. 

In 1908 Chile proposed the modification of 
the Treaty of Ancon, and incorporated amongst 
other propositions comercial treaty, the extension 
of the railroad lines, etc. Peru answered that the 
treaty should be complied with first, and that mu- 
tual concession would come afterward. 

From secret documents published subsequently, 
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we learn that Chile hostilized Peruvian priests in 
these territories, in order to leave the "territory 
with religions service" in case of need. Moreover, 
Groberner Lira began libel suits against pro-Peru- 
vian newspapers in his jurisdiction. With true 
cinicism the Chilean diplomatic representative in 
Lima ofered a bronze crew to be depositex in the 
tombs of the Peruvian dead who had defended thier 
country agaisnt Chile in the war of 1879. A few 
weeks later Chile published o Ked Book in which 
it was stated that Chile could no see any possible 
solution in the plebiscite question except to declare 
the ihird article of the treaty of Ancon null and veid 
and to pay Peru the five million dollars mentioned in 
the treaty as compensation. 

In 1909 argentine, as arbiter, made known her 
decision as regards the boundary question submitted 
to her by Peru and Bolivia, Chile immediately inter- 
vend, procuring Bolivia's refusal to the decision and 
creating much anti-Peruvian propaganda in Bolivia. 
She even offered arms and help in case of war with 
Peru. Argentine was firm in upholding her deci- 
sion, and due in large measure to this attitude — 
strictly just and legal— Bolivia agreed to submit to 
the decision provided certain relatively minor terri- 
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torial and reciprocal compensations were introduced 
in the agreement or arranged with Peru. This was 
done between Bolivia and Peru, signing a treaty to 
that effect, and having an international commission 
mark the definite boundary limits. Again was Chile 
foiled in her plans to embroil South American peace 
to her gain. 

Having progressed considerably Chile's policy 
of intimidation and even expulsion of Peruvian citi- 
zens from Tacna and Arica, she presented a memo- 
randum to Peru offering to celebrate under her con- 
trol the plebiscite vote, and in which were to have 
the right to vote Peruvians, Chileans and foreigners 
resident in the area. Peru replied immediately 
(1909) offering a counter proposal to have the vote 
take place within three months, under the control of 
a third power and in which Peruvian and Chilean 
citizens, twenty-one years of age and residents in 
the provinces since June 1, 1907, would vote. Not- 
hing came of these proposals, as Chile again refused 
to enter in a categorical acceptance of Peru's propo- 
sal. Peruvian employees in the customs' were de- 
prived of their positions; Peruvian churches were 
closed and the priests notified to leave "the territory 
of the (Chilean) Republic" within forty-eight hours 
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as per order of March 7,1910. Peru protested and 
withdrew her diplomatic representative. Just as the 
diplomatic rupture was produced, the Secretary of 
the Chilean Legation in London arrived to receive 
instructions as newly appointed Minister to Ecua- 
dor. He had received orders to pass thru Madrid, 
too his way home, to make inquiries as to the pro- 
gress of the question of the boundary line which 
Peru and Ecuador had submitted to the arbitration 
of the King of Spain in 1904. On his arrival in 
Santiago de Chile he gave forth a false statement to 
the effect that the decision had been made against 
Ecuador, and that Peru was prepared to sustain it 
by armed force. All remember how Ecuador beca- 
me alarmed at this notice and almost declared war 
on Peru. Due to frienfly mediation on the part of 
the United States, Brazil and the Argentine the di- 
fficulty as to a war was avoided (April 1910). 

From May to December 1911 matters between 
Chile and Peru went from bad to worse, in the occu- 
pied territories; even the Peruvian Consul at Iquique 
had to flee to the English Consulate to save his life. 
Peruvian newspaper presses were destroyed ( June 
8, 1911) the Peruvian social organization "Club de 
la Union" was closed by the head of the armed for- 
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res after the furniture had been destroyed; the 
"Banco de Tacna", a Peruvian, was ordered to re- 
signed and then expolled personally by the same 
General (Vicente del Solar) who broke up the social 
club; and the cousin of the Minister of Foreign 
Affaires, Edwards, was made Bishop of a Chile vica- 
riat, or bishopric. Peruvian youths from those te- 
rritories were enlisted in the Chilean army against 
their will. 

When the European war began, there was an 
enormous economic crisis in Chile, and the labor ele- 
ment called for bread and work. Chile began to 
expoll in larger numbers than heretofore, Peruvians 
from the nitrate fields of Tarapaca and Antofagasta 
and circulated rumors of Peruvian espionage in Chi- 
le. The reaction in the world's markets for raw ma- 
terials, especially nitrates, saved the situation for 
Chile. 

At present Chile is expolling Peruvians in far 
larger number than over, and not only from the ocu- 
pied territory, but from the entire Republic. One 
authentic case consists in the expulsion from Chile 
of seven hundred Peruvian clerks and workmen 
from a single copper mine at Chuquicamata, worked 
under American capital exclusively. It is known 
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that the Chilean authorities requested this american 
corporation to get rid of its Peruvian employes, as 
was done in other industries thruout the republic. 

The American company was forced to accede 
althe it is claimed that these men made excellent 
clerks in the office. And yet we live in the twen- 
tieth century! Can such measures be possible in the 
light of the results of the recent great world war, 
in which we seen to get faint glimerings of a peace 
founded on lasting principles of right and justice as 
enunciated by President Wilson? Can it be possi- 
ble that a League of Nations would not at once in- 
vestigate these antecedents and return to Peru what 
rightfully belongs to her? Let us sincerely hope 
that this "Alsace-Lorrain" question of South Ame- 
rica receive due attention from the lime-light of 
justice, and that past wrongs here may de rectified. 

Such is the breef relation of the essential facts 
of the problem of the territory of Tacna and Arica, 
ocupied by Chile and taken from Peru under the 
precedents set forth? Should it be abregated as ana- 
dequate under present conditions? Or should the 
whole matter be subjected to arbitrati6n once and 
for all? 

Let the reader judje for himself. 
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The "Nationalist Society" comes out strong for 
the following conclusions: 

(1) Considers forever as Peruvian territory the 
regions of Tarapaca, Arica and Tacna; 

(2) Considers the treaty of Ancon as null and 
void in view of the exposition just presented; and 

(3) Considers the maquiavellan policy of Chile, 
juridically,, as a real causus belli, and asks the inter- 
vention of the United States in order to provide a 
solution on the now famous terms of President Wil- 
son — justice and right. 
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